The Nun's Grille

be the rare soul who would feel more than a few regrets. We are
not searching, here, for exceptional human beings. These souls,
and their persons, have an animal similarity. They are sheep of a
flock, the whole company of doves, swan princesses, or whatever
simile you choose to call them by. We must impute to them not
the individual, but the group, soul or consciousness. This, indeed,
must be the ideal of any community who give their fortune and
liberty into the common fund. They are to become alike in mind
and plumage, regimented to the pious plan. Even so,, that amount
of their days not spent in prayer is as much, in total, as the lives
and recreations of the working classes, who spend a third of their
lives in shop or factory, and the rest in the train or 'bus, at home,
or sleeping.

But we return to the doves of the cloister. It will be in re-
mote places, far removed from what we conceive to be modern-
ity, that we shall find our instances. For distance, like time, is
comparative and not absolute. If it is your home, and what you
are accustomed to, it is never distant, unless you are far away from
it, and then, the measure is different, it is you who are "remote,
wherever you may be. The population may be ignorant and
superstitious, but so it must be in order to support and counten-
ance this waste. These are the vestal virgins, and it goes back to
the earliest history of men that they should be honoured and set
to live apart. Perhaps this sacrifice or abnegation of what was most
beautiful and valuable in human beings was the beginning of all
human strength, other than brute force. In this sense it was among
the greatest of human inventions, a prophecy of peace amid inces-
sant fighting. Long, long ago, it will have lost that meaning. But
this most unproductive and expensive of legends has continued.
It is human sacrifice with no shedding of blood. And it had its
own secret of perpetuation. The invention spread and multiplied,
being so universal in all races who are not mere savages that it is
not only of Christian connotation, but is found in most other
religions. But it would be, obviously, a superstitious and a fickle
population who most admired this sacrifice and made its embel-
lishment into a festival. Such is the soil in which these institutions
thrived. There are so many instances, and the choice among them
takes us to cloisters that we would argue were both paradise and
prison for their inmates.
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